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Soles,   Jacob  J. 


Man  Who  Helped 
to  Carry  Wounded 
Lincoln  Dies  at 90 

TURTLE  CREEK,  Pa.,  Jan.  9.—{JP) 
— The  last  of  six  men  reputed  to  have 
carried  •  Abraham  Lincoln,  mortally 
wounded,  from  the  Ford  theater  in 
Washington  died  at  his  home  today. 
He  was  90-year-old  Jacob  J.  Soles, 
veteran  of  service  with  Thompson's 
battery,  independent  Pennsylvania 
light  artillery. 

He  always  maintained  John  Wilkes 
Booth  escaped  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Civil  war  president.  He  re- 
fused to  accept  the  general  belief  that 
Booth  died  in  a  flame-swept  barn 
while  seeking  refuge. 

Soles  sat  close  to  the  President's 
box  the  night  of  the  assassination. 
He  saw  Booth  leap  from  the  box,  but 
denied  assertions  by  some  historians 
that  the  assassin  caught  his  spurs  in 
drapes  and  tumbled  to  the  stage. 

Soles  said  he  and  three  companions, 
Jacob  Griffiths,  John  Corey  and  Bill 
Sample — now  all  dead — joined  with 
two  guards  in  carrying  Lincoln  from 
the  theater.  .» 
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HELPETTO^ARRfUNCOLN. 

|P.„n.yW.nl.n~^"l"      ThJ.tr. 
when    president    Was    Shot. 
SpeMal  to  The  New  York  Times 
PITTSBURGH,   Feb.  12,-Jacob   J_ 

night.  wilkins  Township 

At  his  home  in  WUKiw  '  d 

I  Mr.    Soles   today    said   that    £* 
the  other  soldiers  on  April       .        ^ 

'  ident's  box.       y        „f;_„  followed  the 
A  great  dem^stration  JoWow     ^^ 

■  first,  appearand    of     l^u 
leading  woman,  Mr.   bo^e  ^  | 

it    was    during     this     ac  of 

Wilkes    Booth    entered   ine 
the  President's  box  and  fired  a  p 

within  a  few  feet  of. ^S       ing  the  l 
,'     -For  a  few  seconds  »uowing 
Uot    and   the    escape   of   g°ot|olca. 

^eTIn^r^cVeamed   and  | 

IS  of ,  horrox -came  fr  o« l  ^audi- 

my  three  comrades  Iran  ar°  ^ 

SCwT^hxndad°eUroryway    to  , the 

P^Weecarrieddhim  to  a  house  direct- 
ly  across  the  street. 
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Soles,   Jaco"b  J. 


LAST  OF  SIX  WHO 
CARRIED  LINCOLN 
DEAD  AT  AGE  90 

'-^'i----   *A  '  J 
Jivil  War  Veteran 
Present  at  1865 
Assassination/ 7, 

[  PITTSBURGH,  Jan.  9.  vTJP)  — 
rhe  last  of  the  six  men  who  car- 
ied  dying  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
?ord's  theater  in  Washington  the 
light  of  April  14,  1865  died  at  the 
ome  of  his  daughter  in  Turtle 
Ireek,  Pa.,  today. 

Jacob  J.  Soles,  90  years  old, 
ist  link  between  the  present  and 
nat  historic  night,  died  in  his 
lleep. 

Soles,  then  a  young  soldier  on 
;ave  from  duty  with  the  inde- 
endent  Pennsylvania  light  artil- 
?ry,     attended     the     theater     th( 


night  of  the  assassination.  With| 
three  comrades,  he  was  sitting  in  I 
the  dress  circle. 

Soles  often  recalled  seeing  John 
Wilkes  Booth  enter  the  theater 
and  pass  a  guard  with  the  word 
he  had  a  personal  message  for  the 
President. 

Because  his  eyes  were  on  the 
performance,  Soles  failed  to  see 
the  actual  shooting  of  President 
Lincoln.  But  he  did  see  Booth 
jump  from  the  presidential  box  to 
the  stage  and  flee,  gun  in  hand. 

There  always  was  doubt  in 
Soles'  mind  that  Booth  perished  in 
the  fire  that  destroyed  a  barn 
where  he  supposedly  was  found 
hiding  after  the  shooting. 
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MAN  WHO  HELPED  CARRY 
WOUNDED  LINCOLN  DIES 


TURTLE  CREEK,  Pa.,  Jan.  9— 
CAP.)— The  test  of  six  men  reputed 
to  have  carried  Abraham  Lincoln, 
mortally  wounded,  from  the  Ford 
theater  in  Washington,  died  at  his 
home  today. 

He  was  90-year-old  Jacob  J.  Soles, 
veteran  of  service  with  Thompson's 
battery,  independent  Pennsylvania 
light  artillery. 

He  always  maintained  John  Wilkes 
Booth  escaped  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Civil  war  president.  He 
reused  to  accept  the  general  bejlef 
that  Booth,  died  in  a  flame-swept 
barn  while  seeking  refuge. 
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Somers,   E.  E.   
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WAR-GRIM  L.  A.  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 


'Help  From  Lincoln 
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One  of  the  few  men  still  living  who  heard  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  debate,  E.  R.  Somers  of  Beverly  Hills  says  that 
Lincoln's  spirit  still  lives  and  will  help  America  through 
this  new  crisis. 


Holiday 
For  School 
Children 


In  grimmer  vein  than  in  past 
years,  Los  Angeles  today  ob- 
served one  of  its  greatest  national 
holidays — Lincoln's  birthday. 

As  in  those  tragic  days  when 
"The  Great  Emancipator"  sat 
alone  in  Washington  waiting  for 
news  from  some  critical  battle  in 
the  Civil  War,  citizens  of  this 
modern  metropolis  waited  anx- 
iously for  word  of  Allied  victories. 
CHILDREN'S  HOLIDAY 

Patriotic  programs  were  given 
at  Fernangeles  and  Watts  play- 
grounds, under  sponsorship  of  the 
City  Playground  Department, 
while  several  hundred  thousand 
Los  Angeles  school  children  en- 
joyed a  Lincoln's  birthday  holiday 
for  the  first  time,  the  Legislature 
having  voted  at  its  last  regular 
session  to  close  schools  on  that 
day  and  on  the  day  after  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  which  is  Sun- 
day, Feb.  22. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  133rd 
birthday,  civil,  social  and  business 
groups  planned  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ners and  other  meetings. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these 
events  was  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Lincoln  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
to  be  held  at  7  o'clock  this  eve- 
ning at  the  California  Club. 
TONIGHT'S  SPEAKERS 

Dr.  Stewart  W.  McClelland, 
president  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  and 
widely  known  authority  on  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  and  Admiral 
James  O.  Richardson,  former 
commander  of  the  United  States 
fleet,  were  to  be  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  Club,  will  pre- 
side, and  Actor  Charles  Laughton 
will  render  readings  from  some  of 
Lincoln's  immortal  utterances. 

Townsend  clubs  were  sponsor- 
ing a  patriotic  celebration  and 
dance  this  evening  in  the  Culver 
City  city  hall,  marked  by  a  Lin- 
coln memorial. 


DEMOCRAT  MEETING 

Justice  Minor  Moore  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeal  was  the 
speaker  at  today's  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Luncheon  Club  in  the 
Rosslyn  Hotel,  discussing  "Trial 
of  the  Lincoln  Conspirators." 

"The    Life    and    Character    of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  for  tonight  by 
Lee  Mathews  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Allied  Republicans  of  the  Seven- 
teenth  Congressional  district,  at 
1530  West  Manchester  avenue. 
Governmental  agencies,  stock 
exchanges,  banks,  city,  county 
and   state   offices,    courts   and 
some   private    business   offices 
were  closed  during  the  day. 
With   Lincoln   as   his  subject, 
United     States     District     Court 
Judge  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor  addressed 
Los  Angeles  Elks  Lodge  No.  99 
last  night  in  Elks  Temple. 

—Close  your  yap,  he  might  tell  a  Jap— 

Tells  Hearing 
Lincoln  Talk 

"When  he  was  alive,  people 
didn't  realize  how  great  a  man 
Lincoln  was.  They  criticized 
him,  and  maligned  him.  But  his 
spirit  still  lives  and  will  help 
America  through  this  new 
crisis.  If  he  were  alive  today  he 
would  tell  Americans  to  unite 
and  prosecute  this  war  with  all 
vigor." 

One  of  the  few  men  now  living 
who  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debate  sat  in  his  home  in  Beverly 
Hills  today  and  told  about  his  rec- 
ollections of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. 

He  is  E.  R.  Somers,  now  near- 
ing  97  and  one  of  the  five  living 
members  of  Bartlett  Logan  Post 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  which  once  had 
around  2000  members. 

DEBATE  IN  1858 
"I  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
in  1858  at  Peoria,  111.,"  he  said. 
"An  historical  expert  told  me 
some  time  ago  that  they  didn't 
debate  there.  But  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  if  it  wasn't  a  de- 
bate. They  were  both  on  the 
platform  arguing  the  states' 
rights  issue. 

"Lincoln  hadn't  grown  his 
full  beard  then.  But  even  with- 
out it  his  face  had  the  brooding 
look  that  is  its  outstanding 
characteristic. 

"I  saw  Lincoln  two  or  three 
other  times  when  he  passed 
through  Peoria  before  he  went 
to  Washington  as  Presdent."  ■ 
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Somers,    Win.   H. 
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WM,  H,  SOMERS 

Who  AVas  Clerk  o*  Court  in  Which 
Lincoln    Practiced. 
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San  Diegarv  Relates  Entertai, 
ing  Story  of  Early  Days 

Of  Martyr's  Career, 
J/'*/' ■ — 


By  ALLEN  H.  WRIGHT. 

This  10 2d  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  historical  in- 
terest to  every  American,  is  especially 
so  to  William  H.  Somers  of  this  city, 
who  for  several  years  subsequent  to 
1856  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Champaign  county,  Illinois,  before 
which  Lincoln  frequently  appeared  as 
attorney  and  counsel.  In  his  capacity 
as  clerk  Mr.  Somers  came  to  know 
Lincoln  intimately  and  has  a  store  of 
anecdotes  concerning  the  great  eman- 
cipator which  he  finds  pleasure  in  re- 
lating. 
Loved  by  His  Associates 

"As  I  remember  Lincoln,"  he  says, 
in  telling  some  of  his  recollections, 
"he'  was  a  tall,  broad  shouldered 
man,  slightly  stooping,  with  a  rather 
angular  or  sharp  face,  with  a  genial, 
kindly  expression.  It  was  an  attrac- 
tive face,  though  not  handsome,  and 
was  such  a  face  as  would  never  be 
forgotten  after  having  been  once  seen. 
Mr.  Lincoln  always  had  a  kindly  word 
for  every  person  he  met,  and  I  well 
remember  his  affable  greeting  on« 
day  at  the  opening  of  a  term  of  court 
when  he  approached  my  desk  and 
congratulated  me  on  my  election  as 
clerk.  He  had"  known  me  but  slightly 
In  my  previous  capacity  as  a  deputy, 
and  this  little  act  of  courtesy  was 
but  one  of  those  which  resulted  in 
his  great  popularity  with  all  classes 
of  people. 
Both  Able  and  Eloquent 

"No  counsel  more  able,  or  advocate 
mor  eloquent,  ever  espoused  a  just 
cause.  His  head  and  his  heart  always 
went  together  and  he  never  showed 
his  strength  if  he  was  on  the  wrong 
sjde  of  a  case.  His  love  of  Justice  and 
fair  play  was  a  predominant  trait.  He 
preferred  to  abandon  a  race  rather 
than  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  false 
position.  He  was  willing  to  concede 
to  his  opponent  all  that  justly  be- 
longed to  him,  and  unless  he  could 
do  this  and  still  win  his  case  he 
would  not  take  it  in  the  first  place. 

"At  any  term  of  court  in  the  Cham- 
paign circuit  there  would  be  keen 
disappointment  among  the  lawyers  if 
Lincoln  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, for  he  held  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all.  His  story  telling 
was  not  the  only  thing  that  attracted 
men  to  him,  for  his  argument  before 
a  jury  was  always  of  such  a  character 
as  to'  fill  any  courtroom.  To  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  a  case  was  con- 
sidered by  other  attorneys  as  a  great 
privilege. 


Sometimes   Acted   for   Judffe 

"Judge  Davis,  the  presiding  judge 
on  the  circuit,  occasionally  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  take  his  place  on  the 
bench  while  he  retired  for  a  brief  rest 
from  the  tiring  duties  of  the  court 
routine,  for  in  those  days  the  sessions 
extended  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
6  in  the  evening,  and  night  sessions 
were  not  infrequent.  In  those  days 
tl>ere  was  nut  so  much  quibbYinvs  over 
technicalities,  or  this  procedure  might 
have   been   questioned." 

Mr.  Somers,  though  a  resident  ot 
Illinois  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  3 
century  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
March  25,  1830.  He  has  resided  in 
California  a  number  of  years,  and 
while  having  a  residence  in  this  city, 
passes  considerable  of  his  time  on  a 
ranch  near  El  Cajon.  For  a  man  who 
has  passed  four  score  years  he  is  sua 
remarkably  active.  When  In  a  rem- 
iniscent mood  he  can  talk  by  the  hour 
of  the   old  days  in  Illinois. 
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Southard,    C.    F. 


Keep  Active  and  Stay  Yjmng, 


Hobeken  Native  Visits  First  M.E. 

Church — Heard  Lincoln  at 

Cooper  Union 

Newspaper  man,  advertising  r 
field  secretary — Charles  F.  So 
ard  who  was  born  in  1855  in'Htr- 
»**•«?•  looks  back  on  an  interest- 
ing life  at  84  and  tells  the  world 
how  to  grow  old  cheerfully.  Last 
night  at  the  First  M.  E.  Church, 
Hcboken,  he  recounted  his  experi- 
ences, when  as  a  boy  of  12  he  used 
to  pump  the  organ  in  the  "Old  M. 
E.,"  located  on  what  is  now 
Church  Sq.  Park. 

He  recalled  the  explosion  of  gov- 
ernment ammunition  which  took 
place  down  the  bay  in  Civil  War 
days,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ho- 
boken  all  ran  from  their  houses 
believing  the  "Rebels"  had  come. 

Heard  Lincoln 

One  of  his  dearest  memories  is 
the  time  he  heard  "Honest  Abe" 
speak  in  Cooper  Union.  It  was 
when  Lincoln  was  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency.  Lincoln  became 
the  ideal  of  his  life,  and  years 
later  when  he  went  to  Spring- 
field, ID.,  he  visited  Lincoln's 
tomb,  and  laid  a  wreath  on  it  in 
tribute  to  the  great  President,  and 
in  memory  of  his  own  father,  who 
had  taken  him  to  the  Cooper 
Union  meeting. 

His  church  interest  as  a  boy 
did  not  stop  with  pumping  the  or- 
gan, for  when  the  congregation 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
old  church  and  build  a  new  one  on 
Washington  st.,  he  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  for  1,000  bricks  for 
the  new  building. 

Mr.  Southard  recalls  that  he 
went  to  work  at  the  age  of  12,  be- 
cause   his    father   had    died    and    it 


was  necessary  to  help  his  mottier 
support ytne  family,  but  he  has  no 
regrets/for  any  lost  opportunities; 
he  made  his  own  opportunities,  and 
says  proudly  today  that  he  did 
atever  an  American  boy  of  that 
lay  could  find  to  do  to  get  along. 

Four  years  of  his  life  he  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  old  New 
York  "Star,"  which  later  became 
the  World.  He  spent  20  years  as 
an  advertising  man  for  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  department  stores, 
and  then  he  traveled  all  over  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  eyesight 
L^.servation. 

Today,  at  84  he  is  a  guest  at  the 
Marcus  Ward  Home  in  Maple- 
wood.  He  is  as  active  as  a  man  in 
his  early  60s,  for  he  has  kept  him- 
self alert  both  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. Each  day  he  pitches  a 
game  of  quoits,  reads,  writes,  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  everything 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The 
reason  old  people  are  unhappy  and 
"wilt"  he  said  last  night  is  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  are  out 
of  things.  Get  them  interested  in 
doing  something.  "If  you  took  all 
the  elderly  people  in  Hoboken  and 
put  them  together  in  this  church 
and  started  them  all  singing,  you 
would  have  made  a  good  start  to- 
ward reviving  their  interest  in  life," 
he  claimed.  He  showed  pictures  of 
old  people  in  the  south  playing 
games  and  enjoying  various  amuse- 
ments as  much  as  their  juniors. 

Mr.  Southard  was  introduced  to 
the  audience  by  the  pastor  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Peterson,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  talk  was  given  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

Elect  Trustees 
Later  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for 
the  election  of  three  trustees,  and 
Charles  F.  Wilkins,  Ralph  Emery, 
and  E.  Fred  Kochendorfer  were 
reelected. 


Reprinted  from  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.  J., 
Thursday,  June  15,  1939 
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Southard,  Charles  F. 


NEWARK  E7EHI8G  NEWS 

Heard  LinccfllF"4' 

One  of  the  few  men  alive  today 
who  has  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
speak  said  today  he  believes  these 
are  the  times  for  "a  resurrection  of 
the  real  Lincoln." 

Charles  F.  Southard,  87,  of  the 
Ward  Homestead,  Maplewood,  at 
the  age  of  5,  heard  Lincoln  speak 
in  Cooper-Union,  New  York,  in  1860. 
He  has  admitted  that  he  remembers 
nothing  of  the  talk,  but  because  of 
the  impression  he  received  that  day 
he  has  made  a  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Lincoln. 

Irt  a  letter  yesterday  Southard 
complained  that  "Lincoln  seems  to 
have  become  embalmed  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  present  genera- 
tion." He  forecast  "nice"  recita- 
tions about  the  great  emancipator 
by  politicians  and  orators  tomor- 
row, but  declared  that  after  the 
birthday  celebration  Lincoln  would 
be  "re-embalmed  until  next  year." 
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Scrathwich,     Mayor  J.  w. 
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PERSONAL     REMINISCENCES. 
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Mayor  Southwick  Tells  Some  Incidents  In 
""W    \<   Wfe  of   Lincoln-       ,'■*         C. 

With    an   interested   group    of   listeners, 
mostly  younger  members  of  the  Sangamo 

club,  gathered  about  him,  Major  J  W 
Southwick,  a  picturesque  and  well  posted 
resident  of. the  city, ., yesterday  related  in- 
formally, and  without  previous  announce- 
ment of ^Sfiy  mtrSvme  of  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  Lincoln.  While  he  was 
telling  stories  of  the  emancipator,  guests 
of  honor '  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening 
were  ming  entertained  at  an  elaborate 
luncheon  in  the  Lincoln  room  of  the 
club,  fifty  feet  away. 

!      "Whea,  Llnpoln«aiid :  Douglas  were  hav- 
,  ing  their  debates,"   said  Major  outhwick, 
J  "a   bunch   of  ;„us  .young  fellows   got   up   a 
]  crowd   and  TVerifc-'  with    Lincoln    to    Jack- 
sonville.-   He   was     to     deliver     a     speech 
|  there.     A  special  train  was  made  up  here, 
and     sixteen     coaches     were     filled     with 
friends   of  the   big,    tall   man  who   didn't 
then   appear  to   ns    to  be  anything  much 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

"Most  of  the  coaches  looked  more  like 
freight  cabooses  of  jthe  present  day,  but 
it  took'  Wo  engines'  on  the  Wabash  to 
haul  us,  and  we  got  along  in  fairly  good 
shape,  except  that  it  took  us  three  hours 
to  make  the  trip.  Lincoln  came  back  to 
our  car,  the  last  one  of  the  train,  and 
told  us  stories  nearly  all  the  way  over. 
Many  old  timers  from  here  were  on  the 
train.  One  I  remember  was  Mr.  Cook,  , 
father  of  John  and  Jim  Cook  of  the  club 
here." 

The  major  remembered  that  none  of  ' 
the  debates  proper  between  Lincoln  and  . 
Douglas  was  held  in  Springfield,  though 
both  made  speeches  here;  Lincoln,  of 
course,  was  tall,  and  Douglas  short.'  In 
one  of  the  meetings  .at  which  both  were 
speech-makers,  the  major  recalled  that 
Lincoln,    after    rising    and    surveying    the 

crowd,  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  Douglas, 
and,  with  a  wink  at  the  crowd,  said  In 
a  droll: 

•'Tha  ways  of  the  wioked  are  'short.'  " 

A  little  later,  Douglas  took  the  floor 
and,  glancing  In  Lincoln's  direction, 
said: 

"Oh,  Lord,  how  'long,'  how  'long?'  M 

Major  Southwick  did  not  recall  that 
either  Lincoln  or  Douglas  ever  displayed 
any  particular  animosity  toward  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  they 
usually  seemed  exceptionally  oongenial. 

The  major  with  others  of  the  city  was 
a  member  of  the  Wide  Awakes,  the  state 
Lincoln  organization.  The  Douglas,  fol- 
lowers termed  themselves  the  "Ever 
Ready  club." 

The  major  recalled  the  day  on  whloh 
Dincoln  was  first  nominated  for  the 
presidency. 

"I  think  he  was  either  playing  ball  on 
the  outside  of  the  office  with  some  boys 
or  was  loafing  about  The  State  Journal 
plant  down  town  at  the  time,"  he  said. 
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Sou thy ,  John  M. 


Halted  presidential  Party  for  Countersign 


H  alted  Lincoln 
Foi 


90 -Year -Old  Civil  War 
Veteran  Tells  Story 

Special    Dispatch   to   The    Chronicle      .^xL 

STOCKTON,  Feb.  13.-John  N 
Southey.  90-year-old  Civil  war  vet- 
ern,  who  as  a  sentry  pacing  his 
post  at  Ball  Cross  road,  Va.,  halted 
Abraham  Lincoln  until  the  coun- 
tersign was  given,  is  a  Stockton 
resident.  At  an  observance  of  the 
Emancipator's  birthday  he  told  the 
following  story: 

He  was  pacing  his  post  when  he 
noted  the  approach  of  a  party  of 
men  who  pulled  up  on  his  com- 
mand of  "Halt!  advance  and  give 
the  countersign." 

The  leader  of  the  party  declined 
to  give  the  countersign  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  Southey  a  piece  of 
his  mind  for  deigning  to  stop  a 
Presidential   party. 

"President  Lincoln,  General  Mc- 
Clelland and  other  high  officers  are 
in  this  party.  Get  out  of  the  way," 
he  ordered. 

"Just  come  one  step  closer  with-  ' 
out  giving  the  countersign,"  South-, 
ey  warned   as  he  leveled  a  musket 
at  the  party. 

Lincoln  ordered  the  countersign 
given  and  complimented  Southey  on 
the  loyal  manner  he  had  obeyed  his 
general  orders. 
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Speed 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  Lecture  of  Hon.  Josluii  J\  Speed,  :> 
Trinity   Church, 

On  Reminiscences  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


A  orowded  house  greeted  Mr.  Speed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  lecture  on  "Reminiscences  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  at  Trinity  Church, 
last  night. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  in  introducing  the  lec- 
turer, said  that  "the  words  of  Aristides  'to  be 
and  not  to  seem'  was  the  motto  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  "We  have,"  said  he,  "now  reached 
a  period  of  time  when  the  actors  in  the  late 
civil  strife  may  be  weighed  with  reference  to 
character,  and  it  is  the  universal  verdict  of  his 
countrymen  that  the  well-rounded  character  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  like  Saul  among  his  fellows,  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  tbom  all." 

Mr.  Speed  was  the  companion  of  Lincoln' s  early 
manhood  and  one  of  the  sincerest  mourners  at 
his  tomb.  No  introduction  was  necessary  to  a 
Louisville  audience.  No  man  is  betfcf  known 
or  more  highly  honored  for  his  manly  integrity 
and  noble  traits  of  character  than  Joshua  1?. 
Speed.  Bis  speech  throughout  bore  the  stamp 
of  truth,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention,  which  often  found  vent  in  loud  ap- 
plause. Although  a  native  of  Kentucky,  he  emi- 
grated to  Illinois  in  early  life,  and  the  spring  of 
1835  found  him  the  proprietor  of  a  store  in  the 
village  of  Springfield,  then  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  In  the  outset  of 
his  address  Mr.  Speed  confessed  to  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment  in  attempting  to  delineate  the 
haracter  of  a  man  whose  name  and  fame 
now  reverberates  around  the  world.  Springfield, 
Illinois,  was,  in  1835,  a  hatting  place  upon  the 
great  national  highway  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Long  lines  of  covered  wagons  filled 
with  emigrants,  drawn  by  oxen,  wound  their 
slow  length  along  across  the  vast  prairies  of 
Illinois,  toward  the  setting  sun.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  on  the  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809.  His  ancestors  came  to  America 
with  William  Penn,  and  settled  in  PennsylyanKt, 
from  whenc3,  as  years  went  by,  their  descend- 
ants became  enrly  settlers  in  Kentucky.  Mr 
Lincoln's  father  emigrated  to  Illinois, 
and  Abraham,  left  motherless  at  the  j 
age  of  twelve,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  his 
stepmother  a  warm  friend.  Indeed,  he  would 
uevcL  attow  any  person  io  spftdk  ux  or  vuiq 
muoh-abused  class  of  women,  and  his  last  visit, 
made  to  her  after  his  second  inauguration,  left 
a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  for  she  had 
told  him  he  would  never  see  her  face  again. 
Mr.  Lincoln  lived  during  his  boyhood  in  New 
Salem,  111.,  and  wa",  celebrated  for  his  skill  and 
strength  in  all  athlethic  sport?,,  and  in  any  trials 
of  skill  he  was  always  selected  as  umpire^from 
bis  well-known  fairness  of  decisiorr'and 
courage  in  defending  his  opinions.  ¥et  i 
he  was  never  a  brawler  nor  card- 
playafV  it  was  here  that  ue  received"  the 
.obriquet  of  Honest  Abe. 

In  1835  he  had  been  for  one  term  a  member  of ! 
the  Legislature,  and  his  friends  said  he  could 
out-jump,  out-wrestle  and  out-speak  any  man 
in  the  State,  from  which  it  appears  that  even  at 
tde  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  able  to  carry  the 
crowd  with  him.  In  1836,  in  a  political  contest 
with  Mr.  George  Fauquier,  the  latter  who  was 
accused  of  turning  his  political  coat  to  obtain  a 
| fat  office,  said:  "This  young  man,"  alluding  to 


Lincoln,  "must  be  taken  down,  and  much  as    1 
regret  it,  the  duty  devolves  upon  me." 

In  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fauquier, 
which  seems  to  have  been  like  that  which  drew 
forth  the  celebrated  speech  of  Wm.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Linco'n  said:  "I  am  not  so  young  in  years  as  I 
am  in  the  tricks  and  trades  of  a  politician,"  and 
then  proceeded  to  dissect  bis  opponent  in  so 
scientific  a  manner  as  to  leave  that  gentleman 
no  character  worth  saving. 

After  studying  law,  he  entered  with  diffidence 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  his 
predominant  characteristic  of  patient  and  la- 
borious study  soon  brought  him  into  notice. 
He  was  never  ashamed,  when  ignorant  upon-  any 
subject,  to  ask  for  information. 

His  search  after  truth  knew  no  bounds.  He 
studied  all  that  came  within  the  range  of  his  ob- 
servation. Thus,  when  Mr.  Furquier  put  a 
lightning-rod  up  to  protect  his  house  from 
lightning,  no  one  in  the  town  knew  what  it  was 
for.  Mr.  Lincoln  obtained  a  book,  and  studying 
all  night,  mastered  the  theory  of  electricity  suf- 
ficiently to  explain  it  the  next  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  the  acquaintance  be- 
tween Mr.  Speed  and  Mr.  Lincoln  began,  which, 
as  all  here  know,  continued  until  the  death  of 
he  latter. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  Springfield  riding  a  bor- 
rowed horse,  and  alighting  at  Mr.  Speed's  store 
door  entered  and  asked  the  price  of  sufficient 
bed-clotho'S  to  fit  up  a  single  bed.  Upon  being 
informed  that,  together  with  a  mattress,  they 
would  cost  $17,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  ©17 
in  the  world,  but  that  if  Mr.  Speed  would  credit 
him  until  Christmas  he  would  pay  him,  provid- 
ed he  succeeded  in  his  profession.  "But,"  he 
added,  "if  I  do  not  succeed  I  do  not  know  as  I 
can  ever  pay  you."  "His  face,  as  he  uttered 
the  Words,"  said  Mr.  Speed,  "was  the  saddest  I 
ever  saw.  I  told  him  that  above  the  store  in 
which  we  were  standing  was  a  bed-room  Irs 
which  I  slept,  and  that  if  he  was  willing  to  oc- 
cupy it  with  me  he  was  quite  welcome  to  do  so." 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  up  to  see  the  room  and  re- 
turned in  great  glee,  cordially  accepting  the  in- 
vitation. 

Mr.  Speed's  store  became  the  headquarters  of 
a  social  club,in  which  the  litterateurs  of  the  em- 
bryo city    assembled  nightly  and  discussed  the 
problems  of    the  day,  in  which,  as  may  well  be 
j  imagined,    politics  came    in  for  a    full  share. 
|  Around  the    store  on  many  a  winter's  night  the 
Titans,  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then- a 
'  rising  young  lawer,  measured  the  swords  which 
were  never  sheathed  during  Mr.  Douglas'  life. 
The    analytical    powers    of    Mr.    Lincoln,   un- 
equalled   by  any  man  living  or  dead,  rendered 
[him  Jmnresmable  in  debate,  a    powerful  antag- 
onist at    the  ;  Ear,  and    soon   made  him  the  ac-  I 
knowledged  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois.  I 
He  was  an   unusually  social    man,    and   Mr.  ! 
Speed  related  several  anecdotes  illustrating  this 
j  trait  of  his   character.      In    January,    1840,  an 
eight  days'  debate   took    place  in   Springfield,  j 
which  was  participated  in  by  Lincoln,  Douglas, 
and  several  other  prominent  Whigs   and  Demo-  i 
erats  of  the  State.     The  speech   of  Mr.  Lincoln  I 
was  published  entire  as  a  campaign   document,  I 
and  is  still  referred  to  as  one  of  his  ablest  argu- 
ments. 

It  was  in  this  speech,  made  entirely  without 
manuscript  or  notes,  that  he  swore  eternal 
fealty  to  his  country.  Prophetic  words!  never 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them ;  but  recalled 
with  thrilling  emphasis  when  the  news  of  his 
cowardly  assassination  was  whispered  with 
white  lips  from  one  to  another  of  those  who 
loved  him  at  his  home  in  Illinois. 

It  was,  said  the  speaker,  in  his  prairie  home 
that  the  tender  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden,  and  love  for  freedom  blossomed, 
which  bore  fruit,  when,  in  later  years,  he  was 
elevated  to  power. 

A  party  of  gentlemen,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Speed  were  two,  were  riding  along_a 
corantiy  ruad  on  one  occasion,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  attracted  by  two  little 
birds  which  had  fallen  from  the  nest  in  a  tree. 
Alighting  from  his  horse,  he  spent  half  an  hour 
in  restoring  them  to  it  while  the  party  rode  for- 
ward. "That,"  said  the  speaker,  "is  one  of  the 
prairie  flowers  of  the  great  man's  character." 
The  fruit  came  when,  harassed  with  the  cares  of 
State,  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  pardoning  power,  restoring  hus- 
bands to  wives  and  sons  to  mothers,  and  receiv- 
ing the  thanks  and  blessings  of  hundreds  for  his 
merciful  interposition. 

Another  specimen  of  the  fruit  was  his  power 


of  disarming  an  antagonist  without  ortenuing 
him.  After  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  when 
the  brave  Nelson  lay  wounded  at  Cincinnati,  a 
deputation  of  Kentuckians  called  upon  the 
President  and  laid  in  their  objections  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

He  said,  "Judge  Test,  this  reminds  me  of  a 
little  story  which  your  son  is  very  fond  of  relat- 
ing. It  is  said  that  three  moves  are  equal  to 
a  fire.  There  was  a  family  in  our  county  who 
moved,  and  moved,  and  moved,  until  all  they 
had  could  be  carried  in  a  little  hand-wagon;  the 
chickens  got  so  used  to  it  that  when  they  saw 
J  the  family  packing  the  things  they  would  lie 
I  down  on  their  backs  and  cross  their  legs,  ready 
u;  be  tied.  Now,  if  1  should  listen  to  all  %'u 
j  advice' given  me,  and  heed  all  the  objection 
made,  and  move  accordingly,  I  might  as  well 
I  lie  down  and  cross  my  legs  ready  to  be  tied." 
His  anecdotes  always  illustrated  a  truth.  Mr. 
:  Riven,  of  Virginia,  advised  him  to  surrender 
Fort  Sumter  and  other  strong  points  in  the 
Southern  States,  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  the 
rebels.  Mr.  Lincoln  related  iEsop's  fable  of  the 
lion  who  fell  in  love  with  the  woodman's 
daughter.  She  in  great  terror  told  her 
father  of  his  conquest,  aud  he  called  on  the 
king  of  beasts  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
woodman  told  him  that  his  teeth  were  too  long, 
?m\  the  lion  had  them  drawn.  Then  the  wood- 
man urged  that  his  claws  were  too  sharp,  so  the 
lion  had  them  cut  off;  when  the  woodman  find- 
ing his  enemy  disarmed,  dispatched  him  with 
his  ax.  So  it  would  be  with  the  nation,  said  j 
Mr.  Lincoln.  If  we  consent  to  surrender  our 
strongest  positions  merely  for  the  asking,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  we  will  have  to  yield  up 
our  national  life  ? 

Mr.  Speed  added  his  testimony  „o  that  of 
hundreds  of  others,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
heard  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  jeligion,  or  of 
inose  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  were  sin- 
jcere  in  their  professions  of  religion. 

On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  the 
speaker,  he  said  he  had  been  reading  about 
Shimei  cursing  David  in  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom, and  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
j  of  David  to  kill  him.  He  said  that  it  was  noble 
in  David  not  to  allow  it,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  noble  to  forgive.  "Not  a  man  shall  be  put 
to  death  for  his  rebellion,"  said  Mr.  Lincoh?. 

Senator  Sumner  said  that  of  all  the  speeches 
he  had  ever  read,  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
|  burg  was  the  greatest.  "It  will  live,"  said  the 
[  great  Senator,  "when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
is  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  on  account  of 
the  speech  that  inspired  it." 

In  his  heart  Mr.  Lincoln  loved  peace  and 
hated  strife.  He  pleaded  for  peace  in  the  out- 
set of  his  administration  in  his  a,r,ueai  to  his 
' '(Unsatisfied  countrymen,"  and  sounded  the 
highest  note  in  its  praise  in  his  Gettysburg 
speech  dedicating  the  soldiers'  monument. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  never  a  party  manager,  snd 
always  yielded  to  the  advice  of  those  who  ran 
the  machinery  of  the  campaign,  but  in  advocat- 
ing a  principle  he  was  firm  as  a  rock.  His 
speech  in  reply  to  Douglas  he  read  to  a  number 
of  bis  friends,  each  of  whom  endeavored  to  in- 
duce him  to  erase  the  sentiment  referring  to  a 
country  one-half  slave  and  one-half  free,  in 
j  which  he  used  the  remarkable  words,  "A  house 
l  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

The  lecture  closed  with  a  description  of  the 
facial  of  the  President,  and  of  the  monument 
I  b  rioted  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Spring- 1 
field.  The  address  was  what  its  title  represented 
it  to  be,  reminiscences  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  not  a  connected  sketch  of  his  life.  It 
abounded  in  anecdotes  of  his  career,  from  the 
period  of  his  arrival  in  front  of  Mr.  Speed's 
door  in  Springfield  to  its  tragical  close,  twenty- 
eight  years  afterward,  in  Washington,  and  con- 
tains not  a  sentence  which  can  be  spared  to  ren- 
der it  the  most  comprehensive  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  great  President  that  we  have 
fever  heard. 
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THIS  MAN  AND  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
WERE  BORN  ON  THE  SAME  DAY 

Dr.  James  G.  Speer,  of  Alton,  Anderson  County,  Kentucky, 

Claims   That    Distinction — Knew   Lincoln    as    a 

Young  Man—Some  Reminiscences. 


(Special  to  The  Sentinel.) 
Danville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12. — Dr.  James  G. 
Speer,  of  Alton,  Anderson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, claims  the  remarkable  distinction 
of  being  the  only  living  man  in  the  United 
States  born  on  the  same  day  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Speer  was  born  near  Ashe- 
viile,  North  Carolina,  February  12,  1809, 
but  in  youth  came  to  Kentucky  with  his 
parents  and  located  in  Jefferson  county 
near  Louisville,  later  removing  to  Ander- 
son, where  he  now  resides.  He  lived  for 
three  years  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and 
has  spent  seventy-five  years  of  his  life 
in  the  house  where  he  now  lives.  In 
Springfield,  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance   with    Abraham    Lincoln,    and 


they  secured  offices  in  the  same  building. 

Lincoln,  it  is  said,  frequently  rehearsed  ; 
his  speeches   before  Dr.    Speer,   the  latter  j 
having  had   superior   educational  advant- 
ages for  the  pioneer  days. 

"Lincoln  was  the  most  diligent  student  i 
I   have   ever     known,"    sa.id     Dr.      Speer.  [ 
''Frequently  becoming  deeply  absorbed  in 
his   studies    he   would   forget    his   meals." 

Although  a  century  old,  Dr.  Speer  con- 
tinues the  practice  of  medicine.  He  at- 
tributes his  long  life  and  good  health  to 
following  the  dictates  of  nature — plenty 
i  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  He  is  attend- 
ing the  Lincoln  Centenial  celebration  at 
Hodgenville.  Although  Dr.  Speer  is  an 
uncompromising  democrat  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN'S    CHVM    TO    BE    THERE. 


Dr.    Speer,   Born  the    Same   Day,   Was  the 
Rallsplltter's   Boyhood  Companion. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tritrane. 

HodgenviLle,  Ky. — Born  the  same  day 
as  the  immortal  Lincoln  and  a  boon  com- 
panion of  the  war  President  when  the 
two  worked  on  adjoining  farms  in  Illi- 
nois, Dr.  John  Grove  Speer  of  Alton, 
Anderson  county,  Ky.,  will  be  a  guest 
of  honor  of  the  Lincoln »  Farm  associa- 
tion at  the  centennial  celebration  at  the 
old  Lincoln  homestead,   near   here. 

Always  proud  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  days  of  their 
young  manhood  in  the  drudgery  of  rail- 
splitting  and  sprout  grubbing,  but  of  a 
retiring     and     modest      disposition,      Dr. 


Speer  never  exploited  this  incident  of  his 
early  life,  and  it  was  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  friend  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
that  P.  F.  Collier  of  New  York  city,  and 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Fa  An  associa- 
tion, extended  a  pressing  invitation  to  the 
old  gentleman  to  be  a  guest  of  honor  at 
the  coming  ceremonies  in  memory  of  his 
dead  companion  and  America's  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Speer  is  hale  and  hearty  and  until 
recent   years  practiced   his   profession. 
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Speigt,   Henry  Washington   (Member  of  Naval  Guard  of  Honor  at  Lincoln's  Funeral) 


GOES  BACK  100  YEARS 


Henry  Washington  Speight 

Harry  B.  Clay  Jr. 


GUARD  FOR  LINCOLN 
I  WILL  BE  100  TODAY 


H.    W.    Speight,    Member    of 

Navy  Unit  at  1865  Funeral, 

Talks  Little  of  Past 


Henry  Washington  Speight  re- 
members when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  naval  guard  of  honor  at 
Abraham  Lincoln's  funeral.  He 
recalls  being  an  engineer  on  gun- 
boats that  roamed  from  Delaware 
to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  to  prevent 
blockade  running  in  the  Civil  War. 
Today  Mr.  Speight,  Staten  Island's 
only  known  survivor  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  will  cele- 
brate his  100th  birthday  at  the 
home  of  his  eldest  son,  Alfred  C. 
Speight  of  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

"But  he  doesn't  talk  much  about 
the  past  any  more,"  said  his  son. 
"He  doesn't  go  back.  He  looks  at 
the  paper  once  in  a  while.  He 
doesn't  make  many  comments.   He 


doesn't   feel   too   optimistic  about 
permanent  peace." 

He  said  that  his  father,  however, 
often  would  say  that  the  wounded 
in  this  war  "had  it  easy  compared 
to  the  wounded  in  the  Civil  War" 
and  would  recall  his  experiences  as 
an  engineer  aboard  ships  that  ] 
transported  wounded  Union  sol- 
diers from  the  South. 

"The  stench  from  the  gangrene  \ 
was  horrible,"  he  would  say.    "We 
could  hardly  stand  the  smell." 

Mr.    Speight    joined    the    Army 
Transport  Service  in  1862,  served  ( 
on  the  S.  R.  Spaulding  and  was  a  c 
member  of  Maj.  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks'  i 
expedition      up      the      Mississippi 
River.      At    19    years    of    age,    in 
February,    1865,    he    became    an 
assistant  engineer  in  the  Navy  and 
served  on  the  USS  Mercidita,  USS  | 
Wasp,  the  USS  Lenape  and  USS 
Guerriere.    These  vessels  were  part 
of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  and 
some  of  the  voyages  took  him  to 
ports  in  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Gold  Prospector  for  11  Years 

After  his  discharge  in  1869  he 
went  west  and  spent  eleven  years 
prospecting  for  gold  hi  and  around 
Bodie,  Calif.,  and  Cafson  City  and 
Virginia  City,  Nev.  "Those  were 
the  days  when  he  said  they  used 
to  settle  things  with  a  six-shooter," 
said  Alfred. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in  the 
early  Eighties  and  went  into  busi- 
ness for  a  time  in  Brooklyn.  Then 
he  became  an  employe  in  the  New 
York  Department  of  Finance.  He 
was  also  active  in  politics,  district 
leader  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward  in 
Brooklyn  in  1888. 

He  retired  in  1918  and  until  he 
was  98  would  cruise  and  fish  off 
Great  Kills  in  his  thirty-foot  motor- 
boat  Dawn.  Now,  according  to  his 
son,  he  has  difficulty  in  walking 
and  seldom  goes  out  of  the  house. 
He  lives  with  his  son,  Henry,  at 
4009  Hylan  Boulevard,  Great  Kills, 
although  he  has  been  staying  tem- 
porarily in  Gladstone. 

His  wife,  Abbie  Campbell,  whom 
he  married  in  1887,  died  several 
years  ago.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren: Alfred  Speight  of  Gladstone, 
Miss  Ada  Speight  of  New  York 
City,  Henry  M.  Speight  of  Staten 
Island,  Edwin  A.  Speight  of  Gar- 
den City,  L.  I.,  and  Mrs.  Jessie 
Sinclair  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Although  Mr.  Speight  does  not 
hear  well,  his  eyesight  is  still  keen. 
He  smokes  a  cigar  every  other  day 
and  enjoys  a  little  beer  each  night 
before  dinner.  Today,  of  course, 
his  daily  routine  will  be  broken  to 
include  a  three-layer  birthday 
cake,  inscribed  "Happy  Birthday  to 
Pop." 
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Snencer,  Christopher  M. 


Lincoln   Teacher 
In  Use  of  Rifle 
Still  Up  to  Date 

19X1 

Associated  l'ress      « 

*  NEW    YORK,    Dec.    31.— In-  * 
sisting   on     being     up  to      date 
Christopher    Miner    Spencer,    of 

*  New  Britain,  Conn.,  who  taught  * 
Abraham  Lincoln  how  to  shoot 

a   Spencer   rifle,    who  built  the 

*  first    successful    automobile    in  * 
Connecticut,   and   who   at   88   is 
studying    aviation,    has    applied' 

*  for  membership   in  the  Ameri-  * 
can   Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. 

*  It  was   in  August,   18G3,   that  * 
Spencer,   who    began      his     me- 
chanical   .  training      under      his 

*  grandfather,  an  armorer  in  the  * 
revolutionary      army,      demon- 
strated his  product  to   Lincoln. 

*  About  200,000  of     his     rifles  * 
were  issued  to  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  war. 


Spencer,    Mary 
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A    Kansas    City    Woman    Talked    "With  j 
Lincoln. 

To    The   Star:   Few   persons   are   left  I 
who  knew  Lincoln  personally.     That  is 
why  I  am  proud  to  tell  that  when  I  was 
17  years  old  I  shook  his  hand  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him.. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  grasp  of  that 
hand,  the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  his 
kind   voice. 

When  he  was  assassinated  I  was 
working  in  a  millinery  store  at  Sixth 
and  Main  streets.  This  city  was  under 
martial  law.  Soldiers  ot  the  2d  Colo- 
rado infantry  patrolled  the  streets. 
Police  Captain  Hall  acted  as  provost 
marshal. 

I  went  to  Sunday  school  to  ex-Presi- 
dent James  A.  Garfield  when  I  was  a 
child   in   Cleveland. 

Mas,   Maey    Sfbxcer, 

524  Eale3  avenue. 
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SpeEry,   Frank  M, 
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Recalls  Lincoln  Was  No 

Campaign  'Baby  Kisser 

/<■ 

PITTSBURGH,  Feb.  11.— (/P)— 
A  good  campaigner,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  "no  baby  kisser,"  34- 
year-old  Frank  M.  Sperry  re- 
called today. 

Sperry  said  that  at  the  age  of 
5  his  mother  took  him  to  Spring- 
field, HI.,  where  the  "Great 
Emancipator"  was  campaigning. 
Sperry  added: 

"He  was  no  baby  kisser,  but  he 
was  a  good  politician.  He  was 
terribly  large  and  ugly,  and  I  was 
scared  until  he  spoke.  He  asked 
me  if  he  might  have  one  of  my 
curJs,  and  I  told  him  he  could 
take  them  all." 
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Sperry,   Frank  M. 
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Abe  No  'Baby-Kssser, 
Says  Speech  Witness 

PITTSBURGH,  Feb.  12.  —  (IP)  —  A 
good  campaigner,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  "no  baby  kisser,"  Frank  M. 
Sperry,  84,  recalled  today,  ^fc 

Sperry  said  that  at  the  ageof  5 
his  mother  took  him  to  Springfield, 
111.,  where  the  "Great  Emancipator" 
was  campaigning.    Sperry  added: 

"He  was  no  baby  kisser,"  but  he 
was  a  good  politician.  He  was  ter- 
ribly large  and  ugly,  and  I  was 
scared  until  he  spoke.  He  asked  me 
if  he  might  have  one  of  my  curls, 
and  I  told  him  he  could  take 
them  all." 
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Sperry,  Prank  M. 


! P ITTSBURGH     SUN 
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DA    Y     SUN -TELEGRAPH- 


'No  Baby  Kisser,' 

Man  Here  Says 

Of  Lincoln 

Dormont  Resident,  84, 

Recalls   Boyhood 

Visit  to  Illinois 

Prank  M.  Sperry,  of  Dormont, 
had  his  curls  tousled  by  a  poli- 
tician called  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Sprinfield,  Illinois,  in  1860. 

Frank,  now  a  retired  writer  and 
salesman  of  84  years,  was  a  boy 
of  five  in  Southern  Illinois  when 
his  mother  took  him  to  Springfield 
to  see  an  uncle,  D.  L.  Philips,  a 
newspaper  publisher  there. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  campaign- 
ing for  the  presidency,  and  visited 
at  the  home  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Philips.  He  was  drawn  to  the  boy 
with  curls,  and  held  him  on  his 
lap. 

NO  'BABY  KISSER' 

Frank  said: 
"He  was  no  baby  kisser,  but 
he    was   a   good   politician.    He 
was  terribly  large  and  ugly,  and 
I  was  scared  until  he  spoke.   He 
asked  me  if  he  might  have  one 
of  my  curls,  and  I  told  him  he 
could  take  them  all." 
Later,   President   Lincoln   made 
the    uncle,    Mr.    Philips,    United 
States  Marshall  in  Illinois. 

SONS  IN  WORLD  WAR 

Mr.  Sperry  first  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh when  he  was  sent  here  bv 


OLD-TIMER 


FRANK  M.   SPERRY 

.  sat  on  Lincoln's  lap  . 


a  Chicago  publisher  in  1888  to 
write  a  history  of  Allegheny 
County. 

His  three  sons  fought  in  the 
World  War.  Ralph  is  a  Toronto 
artist,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  is  a  Chicago 
Chemist.  Homer  died  as  a  result 
of  war  injuries. 

Mr.  Sperry  is  living  with  a  sis- 
ter at  3133  Pioneer  Avenue. 


Speery,   Prank  M, 


Lincoln  Got 
Curl,  Not  Kiss, 

Savs  Man,  84 

PITTSBURGH,  (IP)  —  A  good 
campaigner,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
"no  baby  kisser,"  84-year-old 
Frank  M.  Sperry  recalled  yester- 
day. 

Sperry  said  that  when  he  was 
5  years  old  his  mother  took  him  to 
Springfield,  111.,  where  the  great 
emancipator  was  campaigning. 
Sperry  added: 

"He  was  no  baby  kisser,  but  he 
was  a  good  politician.  He  was 
terribly  large  and  ugly,  and  I  was 
scared  until  he  spoke.  He  asked 
me  if  he  might  have  one  of  my 
curls,  and  I  told  him  he  could 
take  them  all."  vh  •>- 
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Spinner,  F.   E. 

(fyl) 

Francis  Elias  Spinner,  whose  signature 
on  the  money  in  Lincoln's  time  attracted 

>  a  lot  of  attention,  was  born  in  Mohawk, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1802.  He  held  various 
official  position  and  in  1854  was  elected 
to  congress  as  an  anti-slavery  Democrat. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
he  joined  the  ranks  and  was  twice  elected 
congressman  on  that  ticket.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Lin- 
coln's cabinet.  Spinner  was  made  U.  S. 
treasurer  and  served  until  1875.  In  his 
capacity  he  was  brought  constantly  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  he  tells  of  his 
admiration  in  the  following  article. 

From  our  official  and  social  relations 
for  over  four  years,  I  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  know  Mr.  Lincoln  well.  I 
have  been  a  student  of  human  nature  and 
character  all  my  life,  and  of  all  the  men 
that  have  ever  challenged  my  attention, 
I  have  never  found  Mr.  Lincoln's  equal, 
possessing  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  he  combined, 
in  his  make-up,  all  the  sterner  qualities 
of  a  perfect  man.  A  close  observer  of 
men,  measures  and  events,  and  with  a 
discriminating  mind  that  led  to  a  correct 
judgment,  was  added  a  conscientiousness 
of  the  right  and  a  moral  courage  to  do 
it,  that  enabled  him  to  execute  his  honest 
convictions  of  all  the  political  and  social 

I  duties   that  were  required   of  him   as   a 

man  and  a  magistrate. 

F.  E.  SPINNER. 
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Springs,    Charies   ... 


12,  1938 


HE 

KNEW 

LINCOLN 


REMEMBERS  'ABE'-Charles  A.  Spriggs,  whose  father 
was  a  iriend  of  Lincoln,  and  who  remembers  many  visits 
ot  Lincoln  to  the  Springs'  ranch  in  Illinois. 

—(Picture  by  Postjntelligencer  Staff  Photographer.) 


eite  Recalls 
Famous  President 


Charles  A.  Spriggs,  a  pioneer  Se- 
attle resident,   who  celebrated  his 
ighty-sixth  anniversary  last  week, 
ias  a  fund  of  interesting  reminis- 
enses,.    but     those     he     cherishes 
ost    highly    are    associated    with 
'"Abe"  Lincoln. 

For  Lincoln  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor at  the  home  of  Spriggs'  father 
on  a  640-acre  farm  near  Louisville, 
111.,  about  forty  miles  from  Spring- 
field, where  Lincoln  lived 


thing  like  the  modern  game  of 
hand  ball,  and  they  used  to  get 
two  other  cronies,  choose  sides, 
and  then  bounce  the  ball  off  the 
walls  of  the  jail. 

"Father  was  a  Democrat  and 
Lincoln  a  Republican,  but  both 
believed  that  the  slaves  should 
be  freed  and  I  have  heard  them 
so  express  themselves  many 
times." 
This  was  before  Lincoln  was 
elected  President.    Spriggs  said  he. 
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12,  1938 


Spriggs,    Charies   A. 


HE 

KNEW 

LINCOLN 


REMEMBERS  'ABE'— Charles  A.  Spriggs,  whose  father 
was  a  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  who  remembers  many  visits 
of  Lincoln  to  the  Spriggs'  ranch  in  Illinois. 

—(Picture  by  Post-Intelligencer  Staff  Photographer,) 

Seattleite  Recalls 
Famous  President 


Charles  A.  Spriggs,  a  pioneer  Se- 
attle resident,  who  celebrated  his 
eighty-sixth  anniversary  last  week, 
has  a  fund  of  interesting  reminis- 
2enses,  but  those  he  cherishes 
most  highly  are  associated  with 
"Abe"   Lincoln. 

For  Lincoln  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor at  the  home  of  Spriggs'  father 
on  a  640-acre  farm  near  Louisville, 
111.,  about  forty  miles  from  Spring- 
field, where  Lincoln  lived. 

"Lincoln  and  my  father  were 
intimate  friends,"  Spriggs  says. 
"Both  loved  to  spin  yarns  and 
crack  jokes  and  they  used  to 
swap  stories  by  the  fireside  in 
our  home  while  we  kids  listened 
in  eagerly.  Abe  never  cracked  a 
smile  when   he  joked. 

"Lincoln  used  to  say  that  my 
mother  was  the  best  cook  he 
knew  and  he  never  came  to 
Louisville  to  attend  court  ses- 
sions without  taking  dinner  at 
our  home.  He  loved  children  and 
liked  to  play  with  us, 

"Lincoln  and  my  father  both 
liked    to    play    'town    ball/    some- 


thing like  the  modern  game  of 
hand  ball,  and  they  used  to  get 
two  other  cronies,  choose  sides, 
and  then  bounce  the  ball  off  the 
walls  of  the  jail. 

"Father  was  a  Democrat  and 
Lincoln  a  Republican,  but  both 
believed  that  the  slaves  should 
be  freed  and  I  have  heard  them 
so  express  themselves  many 
times." 
This  was  before  Lincoln  was 
■lected  President.     Spriggs  said  he 
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years  old  at  the  time,  He  used  to 
take  care  of  Lincoln's  horses  when- 
ever the  man  who  was  destined  to 
go  down  in  history  as  one  oEAmer- 
s  greatest  Presidents  visited  the 
Spriggs  farm. 

Spriggs  also  has  vivid  memories 
of  parades  which  Revolutionary 
War  veterans  staged  in  Louisville 
every  Fourth  of  July,  when  the 
two  celebrated  with  a  barbecue. 

Spriggs  came  to  Seattle  April  15, 
1887.  He  has  eight  children,  all  of 
them  living  in  Seattle,  except  one. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  at  the  fam- 
ily home,  1403  31st  Ave. 
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Springer,  Judge  W.  M. 


Suit  Over  Ownership  of  a  Mule— Lincoln 

Vanquished  in  a  Story- Telling 

Contest  (at  3  a.  m.) 


By  Judge  W.  H.  Springer. 

In  the  summer  of  1S38,  after  my  gradua- 
tion from  college,  I  took  up  my  residence  in 
he     Town   of  Lincoln,   Logan  County,  111. 
This  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  he  always  attended  the  sessions  of 
the   Circuit   Court  at   that   place  up  to  the 
time   of   his   election  to  the  Presidency.     It 
was   at   this   town   that   I   first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.     During  the  fall  of  that 
year    he    had   his   celebrated   debates   with 
Senator  Douglas,  but  those  debates  did  not 
prevent  his  customary  attendance  upon  the 
court  at  Lincoln.     I  began  the  study  of  law 
at   that   time,    and  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  court.    I 
remember  one  important  trial  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln   was   attorney   for   one   of  the  par- 
ties.    The   landlord   of   the   Lincoln   House 
was  a  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
stopped  at   this   hotel.     Mr.   Palmer  had  a 
suit    in    court,    and   secured   Mr.   Lincoln's 
services  as  his  attorney.     It  was  an  action 
of   replevin,  and  involved  the  identity  of  a 
mule.     Quite   a  number  of  witnesses  testi- 
fied  in   behalf   of   the   plaintiff   to  the  fact 
that   the  mule  was  one  he  had  raised,  and 
was   well  known  to  them.     An  equal  num- 
ber of  witnesses  testified  for  the  defendant, 
and  these  witnesses  were  absolutely  certain 
that  the  mule  belonged  to  the  defendant  and 
that  he  had  raised  it  on  his  farm.     In  this 
conflict    of    testimony    Mr.   Lincoln  moved 
the   court,   the   Hon.  David  Davies,  presid- 
ing,   for  permission  to  make  profert  of  the 
mule,  that  is,  to  have  the  mule  brought  into 
court,    so   that  the  jury   could   examine   it 
for   themselves.     This  motion  was  allowed. 
But   the   next  question  arose,  how  was  the 
mule  to  be  brought  into  court,  as  the  court- 
room was  in  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing?   Mr.    Lincoln  was  equal  to  this  emer- 
gency,   and   suggested  to  the  court  that  as 
a  mule  could  not  come  to  the  jury  the  jury 
should  go  to  the  mule.    This  was  done,  and 
the    jury  repaired   to   the   courtyard.     Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  client  went  after  the  mule, 
and  he   himself  led  the  animal  to  the  rear 
of  the  courthouse,  where  the  jury  had  as- 
sembled.    He  was   tall,    and  the  mule  was 
small,   the   contrast  being  remarkable.     As 
soon    as    the    mule    was   brought   into  the 
presence  of  the  jury  they  pounced  upon  it, 
looking    into   its   mouth,   feeling  its   limbs, 
and    investigating    it    carefully    until   they 
■were   thoroughly  satisfied.     The   jury  then 
repaired  to  the  courtroom,  and  the  mule  was 
sent   to  the   stable,   and   the   trial  was   re- 
sumed.   I  do  not  remember  now  whether  Mr. 
Lincoln   won  the  suit  or  not,  but  the  case 
went   to   the  Supreme  Court   of  the  State, 
and  before  it  was  settled  the  costs  amounted 
to  more  than  $500,  which  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  losing  party.     This  amount  would  have 
bought  about  ten  mules  at  that  time,  but 
■the  law  was  vindicated,  and  I  presume  that 
the  right  prevailed,   but   of  this  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
■witnesses      entertained    the   same  opinions 
they  had  before. 

During  the  many  canvasseis  for  a  seat  in  ' 
Congress  from  the  Springfield  district  (1874 
to  1804)  I  learned  of  many  instances  in  the 
early  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  some  of  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  never  have  been  published. 
The  counties  comprising  my  Congressional 
district  were  those  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  at- 
tended the  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the 
early  days  of  Illinois  and  of  his  professional 
career.  Petersburg,  county  seat  of  Menard 
County,  in  which  is  located  Old  Salem,  is 
now  famous  in  history  on  account  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  connection  with  the  place.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  business  of  the  court 
had  ceased  early  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
lack  of  a  case  to  try,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Uncle 
Billy  Ingle,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  that 
county,  began  to  tell  stories  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  court  officials  and  specta- 
tors. Mr.  Lincoln  would  tell  a  story,  then 
Uncle  Billy  would  be  called  upon  to  tell 
another,  and  thus  they  continued  their  sto- 
ries until  time  for  supper  arrived.  The 
crowd  had  manifested  great  interest  in  the 
story  telling  and  insisted  upon  the  partici- 
pants returning  to  the  courtroom  at  "  early 
candle  light  "  and  continuing  the  entertain- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  definite- 
ly which  one  of  the  two  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  the  longest  and  tell  the  last  story^ 


This  was  agreed  to  and  in  the  evening  a 
large  number  assembled  in  the  courtroom 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Uncle  Billy  Ii  git  con- 
tinued the  contest  to  the  amusement  and  en- 
tertainment of  all  those  present.  The  stories 
followed  one  after ,  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  which  of  the  two  would  be  able 
to  tell  the  last  story.  The  contest  was  kept 
up  until  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Uncle  Billy  Ingle  happened  to  tell  one  of 
his  best  stories,  and  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  whether  from  interest  in  Mr.  Ingle's 
story  or  that' his  fund  had  been  exhausted, 
Mr.  Lincoln  failed  to  respond  when  time 
was  called,  and  Uncle  Billy  was  declared  to 
be  the  champion  story  teller  of  Menard 
County  and  of  central  Illinois. 

There  are  many  old  citizens  in  Menard 
County  who  were  present  at  this  story  tell- 
ing contest,  some  of  whom  have  related  this 
incident  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
true.  Uncle  Billy  Ingle  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  universally  be- 
loved, and  to  his  dying  day  it  was  his  great- 
est boast  and  pride  that  he  had  been  able  to 
vanquish  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  story  telling  con- 
test. 

On  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
partnership  with  Uncle  Billy  Green  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Old  Salem,  Menard 
County,  two  of  their  customers  became  em- 
broiled in  a  contest  over  the  right  to  enter 
a,  certain  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Each  of  these  customers  claimed  that 
he  had  a  superior  right  to  enter  the  land  by 
reason  of  the  proximity  of  his  other  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ap- 
pealed to  and  asked  to  aid  in  settling  this 
difficulty,  and  he  found  each  of  the  parties 
absolutely  unyielding  in  his  demands,  and 
they  determined  to  fight  it  out. 

They  were  both  large  and  muscular  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  and  each  thought  him- 
self equal  to  any  contest  in  which  he  might 
engage.  The  ring  was  formed,  and  the  con- 
testants for  the  right  to  enter  the  piece  of 
land  selected  Mr.  Lincoln  as  referee  of  the 
fight.  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  and  when  he 
entered  the  ring  the  combatants  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  at  once  began  to  spar  for  posi- 
tion and  to  pummel  each  other  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  backwoodsman  warfare. 
There  were  no  prize-ring  rules  in  existence 
at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sole  ar- 
biter. The  contest  was  spirited,  each  party 
showing  great  powers  of  endurance  and  un- 
flinching courage.  But  as  all  contests  must 
have  an  end  this  one  also  came  to  an  end  by 
the  success  of  one  of  the  combatants,  the 
other  having  fallen  in  the  fight  and  cried 
"  Enough."  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  the  winner 
and  his  judgment  was  approved  by  the  by- 
standers, the  participants  shook  hands  and 
parted  as  friends,  the  victor  entering  the 
forty  acres  of  land. 
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Debate  Dies 



Jaiffces    Squire,    Aged    86, 

Succumbs  at  Home  in 

Carrollton 


Was  Born  in  Godfrey 

Served     as     School     Head 

Of  Madison  County, 

1884-88 


Dr 


.  Panics  Squ: 


Squire,  who  heard  the 
debate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A  .Douglas,  here,  in  1858, 
died  at  11  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  at 
his  home  in  Carrollton.  He  was  86 
years  old  and  a  former  county  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  in  Madison 
/County. 

Dr.  Squire  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  a  year  and  for  a  month 
his  condition  had  been  serious.  The 
funeral  will  be  Friday,  with  a  brief 
service  at  the  home  at  Carrollton 
at  10  a.  m.,  services  at  the  Godfrey 
Methodist  Church  at  ^  p.  m.,  and 
burial  at  Godfrey.  Godfrey  services 
will  be  in  charge  of  Greenwood 
Lodge  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 

Heard  Lincoln  Debate 

The  death  of  Dr.  Squire  removes 
a  man  associated  with  important 
events  in  the  early  history  of  this 
section.  His  career  was  one  teem- 
ing with  activity  in  public  life.  Born 
at  Godfrey,  Dec.  11,  1843.  he  first 
was  a  school  teacher,  fought  in  the 
Civil  War,  then  studied  medicine, 
became  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  later  was'  county  superin- 
tendent of  Greene  County  and  also 
held  the  office  of  coroner  in  that 
county.  Holding  membership  in  the 
Masonic  lodge  and  the  Odd  Fellows, 
he  had  held  office  in  Greenwood 
Lodge,  of  the  North  Side. 

The  event  that  he  related  with 
greatest  pride  was  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate.  As  a  lad  of  15,  he 
sat  on  the  platform  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the '  then  new  City 
Hall  and  heard  the  immortals  of 
Illinois  history,  seeking  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
legislature  to  be  elected  that  fall, 
debate  the  question  of  slavery  and 
state's  rights.  That  was  on  Oct. 
15,   1858. 

Fought  In  Civil  War 

The  lad  from  Godfrey  drank  in 
the  words  of  he  eloquent  Little 
Giant  ah<J  the  '»,-,  j*  r«'°ss  logic  of 
the   tall,   thin   m£    *U  "A.   Lin- 

coln of  Springfield,"' -w^ose  name 
was  to  take  rank  among  the  great 
men  of  all  time. 
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